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To Show They Can Make It 


PHILADELPHIA--As one of 3,000 high school students in 
Queens, New York, Harilyn Rousso experienced profound loneliness. 
A teenage girl with cerebral palsy, she was the only student at 
Jamaica High with a disability. 


Although Rousso went to high school almost 30 years ago, the 
isolation she experienced is still very much a part of everyday 
life for girls who have disabilities, whether physical or mental. 


That fact was one of the major reasons behind The Networking 
Project for Disabled Women and Girls initiated by the 
Philadelphia office of the U.S. Labor Department's Women's Bureau 
in 1985. The project brings physically disabled girls together 
with disabled women who are active in a broad range of careers. 


"The girls desperately need this," says Helen Sherwood, 
regional director of the Women's Bureau. "Most of them are very 
isolated as they grow up, even if they're mainstreamed in high 
school. They don't play sports, so they don't have a concept of 
team playing. And there are many parents and teachers who try to 
protect these girls." 


"Women who grow up with disabilities tend to be the only 
girl on the block. The kid next door isn't similar to them," 
says Sarita Kimble, a personnel management specialist for the 
Defense Department who takes part in the project. "Historically 
there's a lot of shame and guilt associated with a disability." 


Kimble, 36, wasn't disabled until age 28, when she became 
legally blind through pregnancy complications. "If I weren't 
already married and employed (when I became disabled), I know I 
wouldn't be where I am now," she says. 


It was Rousso whom Sherwood contacted when she began 
planning the Networking Project. Through the YWCA in New York 
City, Rousso started the first program of its kind in 1984, and 
Sherwood read a story about it in the paper. 


Rousso's inspiration for the framework of social contact 
between women and girls with disabilities came from her own 
memories. 


"When I was growing up I had very few role models," says 
Rousso. "I stayed away from other people with disabilities 
because it was a negative thing, a stigma." 
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It wasn't until the summer she was 22 and looking for a 
summer job that Rousso discovered through her boss, who had a 
similar disability, that isolation was not an unalterable aspect 
of her disability. 


"She was very successful in her career, a man's career, and 
she was married," says Rousso. "To my mind, a woman with a 
disability didn't have a social life." 


In the minds of many girls with disabilities, there is no 
professional life to dream of, either. That's the second major 
reason for the Networking Project. 


Because many girls with disabilities have as classmates 
other students with sometimes more severe disabilities, they 
often lack role models for careers. And even if they do dream of 
becoming an astronaut or an astrophysicist, they must first think 
about how they're going to get to and through their first job 
interview. 


"So many of the things we take for granted present real 
obstacles for the disabled," says Reina Berger, a counselor at 
Philadelphia's Widener Memorial, a school for disabled students 
which participates in the program. "They have to think how 


they're going to get to an interview, how they can make a simple 
phone call, how they're going to get into the building and 
whether they can use the bathrooms once they're there. And then 
they have to think about asking the appropriate questions and 
giving appropriate answers." 


Anticipating the questions and preparing the answers that 
are inevitably part of any job interview have been covered in 
project seminars. So have personal safety, starting your own 
business, social skills. 


All of these topics have been chosen by the women involved 
in the project to ease the personal isolation of disabled girls 
and to open up new possibilities for a future of self- 
sufficiency. 


The girls need all the help their adult mentors can give 
them: According to a 1985 publication by the President's 
Committee on the Employment of People with Disabilities, two out 
of every three disabled women counted in the 1980 census had 
annual incomes below $4,000, roughly half the rate for non- 
disabled women. 


The publication also shows that disabled women are at even 
more of a disadvantage than disabled men. Forty-two percent of 
working-age men with disabilities worked in 1984, compared with 
only 29 percent of women with disabilities. 

-more- 
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Black women must cope with the added disadvantage of their 
minority status. Additionally, there is a higher proportion of 
blacks with disabilities. According to "Out of the Job Market: 
A National Crisis," The President's Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities publication, disabilities occur more 
often among blacks than among persons of any other race. The 
publication states that black Americans represent 18 percent of 
all working-age persons with disabilities, despite the fact they 
constitute only 11.5 percent of the general population. 


Neither black nor white women with disabilities have shared 
in the employment gains reached through the feminist movement 
which took root in the late 1960's and has been spreading 
throughovt society during the past two decades. 


"Women with disabilities have not participated in the 
‘women's revolution' that saw 30 million women enter the labor 
force over the past two decades," the report states. "Indeed, 
fewer are in the labor force today than in 1980." 


"The women's movement has done a lot to change how women 
feel about themselves, but I don't think they've touched the edge 
of women with disabilities," says Kimble. "In a sense, we're 
trying to be the women's movement for these girls, to show them 


they can make it." 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--FEBRUARY 1990 


WASHINGTON -- Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) rose 0.5 percent before seasonal adjustment in 
February to a level of 128.0 (1982-84=100), the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 
For the 12-month period ended in February, the CPI-U increased 
5.3 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (CPI-W) increased 0.4 percent in February 
prior to seasonal adjustment. The February 1990 CPI-W 
level of 126.4 was 5.2 percent higher than the index in 
February 1989. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI-U rose 0.5 
percent in February. This follows an increase of 1.1 
percent in January and compares with an average monthly 
rise of 0.4 percent in 1989. About two-fifths of the 
February advance inthe overall CPI-U was due to an 
increase in the index for apparel and upkeep, reflecting 


an earlier than usual introduction of higher-priced spring 
and summer clothing. The energy component, which advanced 
sharply in January, turned down in February--declining 0.7 
percent. Food prices continued to increase--up 0.5 
percent in February--but by substantially less than in 
January. Excluding food and energy, the CPI-U rose 0.5 
percent in February, largely because of the acceleration 
in clothing prices. 


The food and beverage index rose 0.5 percent in 
February. Grocery store food prices, which advanced 2.9 
percent in January, increased 0.5 percent in February. 
The index fer fruits and vegetables rose 0.9 percent, 
following a 10.2 percent increase in the preceding month. 
Increases in prices for fresh vegetables and processed 
fruits and vegetables more than offset a decline in fresh 
fruit prices. The advance in fresh vegetable prices 
largely reflects a further jump in tomato prices--up 30.7 
percent in February and 129.4 percent in the first 2 
months of 1990. The index for meats, poultry, fish, and 
eggs advanced 0.6 percent in February. Prices for beef, 
pork, poultry, and fish and seafood all increased 
substantially in February. These increases were partially 
offset by a9.3 percent drop in egg prices, which had 
risen 15.4 percent in the 3-month period ended in January. 
The index for dairy products continued to advance, rising 
0.9 percent in February and 10.8 during the past 6 months. 
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The other two components of the food and beverage index-- 
restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages--rose 0.5 and 0.6 
percent, respectively. 


The housing component increased 0.2 percent in 
February, following a 0.7 percent advance in January. The 
index for household fuels and other utilities declined 0.6 
percent in February after increasing 2.0 percent in 
January and was primarily responsible for the moderation. 
Fuel oil prices, which advanced 26.3 percent in January, 
declined a record 18.7 percent in February. Charges for 
natural gas declined 0.2 percent, while the index for 
electricity increased 0.9 percent. Among other utilities 
and public services, the index for telephone services rose 
0.3 percent as increases in local service charges more 
than offset declines in long distance rates. The index 
for cable television advanced 1.8 percent in February and 
has increased 4.8 percent the last 3 months. A smaller 
increase in shelter costs--up 0.2 percent in February-- 
also contributed to the moderation in the housing 
component. Within shelter, homeowners' costs declined 0.1 
percent, while renters' costs rose 0.8 percent, and 
maintenance and repair costs increased 0.3 percent. This 
large increase in renters' costs resulted from a 3.1 
percent increase in lodging while out of town. 


Residential rents rose 0.1 percent. The index for 
household furnishings and operations increased 0.6 percent 
in February. 


Transportation costs, which rose 2.1 percent in 
January, recorded a0.3 percent increase in February. A 
substantially smaller rise in the index for motor fuels-- 
up 0.2 percent in February after increasing 8.2 percent in 
January--and a decline in automobile purchase costs were 
responsible for the moderation. The index for new cars 
declined 0.2 percent and automobile finance charges 
dropped 0.9 percent. Used car prices, down 1.1 percent in 
February, declined for the third consecutive month. On 
the other hand, the indexes for automobile insurance and 
public transportation registered large increases in 
February--up 1.0 and 1.9 percent, respectively. The 
advance in public transportation costs was primarily the 
result of a 2.5 percent increase in airline fares 


The index for apparel and upkeep, which was unchanged 
in January, registered a record 3.3 percent increase in 
February. The introduction of higher priced seasonal 
wear, particularly womens' clothing--up 5.8 percent--was 
responsible for the advance. The index for apparel 
services rose 0.4 percent in February, following a 0.8 
percent increase in January. 
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Entertainment costs, which rose 0.6 percent in 
January, increased 0.4 percent in February. About one- 
third of this increase was due to a 1.3 percent increase 
in fees for club memberships. 


The index for other goods and services advanced 0.6 
percent in February, following increases of 0.8 percent in 
each of the two preceding months. Prices for tobacco 
products--up 0.5 percent in February--rose substantially 
less than in December and January. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers rose 0.5 percent in 
February. 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: FEBRUARY 1990 


WASHINGTON -- Employment on nonfarm payrolls was higher in 
January 1990 than a year earlier in 47 states and the District of 
Columbia, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Unemployment rates were lower than a year 
earlier in 26 states and the District of Columbia. The national 
unemployment rate for civilian workers was 5.9 percent in 
January, not seasonally adjusted, compared with 6.0 percent a 
year earlier. 


Because the data for individual states and areas are not 
adjusted for seasonality, comparisons in this release are limited 
to changes from the same month a year earlier. Over-the-month 
comparisons may be affected by seasonal changes and thus could 
present a misleading picture of underlying economic trends. 


Unemployment 


Nine states reported over-the-vear declines of 1 percentage 
point or more in their unemployment rate. The largest decrease 
was in Louisiana (2.8 percentage points). Over-the-year 
increases of 1 percentage point or more occurred in seven 
states--Rhode Island (3.2 points), New Hampshire (1.9 points), 
Michigan (1.6 points), Connecticut and Massachusetts (both 

1.2 points), and Vermont and Wisconsin (both 1.0 point). 


January unemployment rates were below 4 percent in two 
states--Hawaii (2.9 percent) and Nebraska (3.1 percent). 
Michigan (9.4 percent) and West Virginia (9.1 percent) had the 
highest rates. 
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Of the 241 metropolitan areas for which January data are 
available, 53 had over-the-year decreases in their unemployment 
rate of 1 percentage point or more, and 47 had increases of that 
magnitude. Forty-three areas had rates at or below 4 percent, 
and 33 had rates of 8 percent or more. The lowest rate was in 
Lincoln, Nebr. (2.1 percent). McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, Tex. 
(19.5 percent) and Flint, Mich. (18.0 percent) had the highest 
rates. 


Employment 


Payroll employment, as measured by the monthly survey of 
nonfarm establishments, rose by 2 percent or more in 31 states 
between January 1989 and 1990. Nevada (9.7 percent) continued 
have the largest percentage job gain, followed by Idaho (7.8 
percent), Washington (6.0 percent), Alaska (5.3 percent), Utah 
and Hawaii (both 4.5 percent), and Florida (4.4 percent). The 
three states with over-the-year employment losses were all 
in New England. 


Every state reported over-the-year employment gains in 
services and trade, and nearly all had increases in government. 


Over three-fourths of the states had higher employment levels in 
construction; transportation and public utilities; and finance, 
insurance, and real estate. Over half reported employment 
increases in mining and in manufacturing. Over-the-year losses 
in manufacturing were concentrated in the area from Maine to 
Maryland and westward to Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 


“~more=- 
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(Pexscent) __. 


State and area 


Alaska 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


Tucsor 


Arkansas 
Fayetteville- Springdale. 
Fort Seith*... besaee 
Little Rock~- North Little Rock. 
Pine Bluff 

California? 

Anaheia-Santa Ana 

Bakersfield 

Fresnc 

Los Angeles-Long Beach* 

Modesto 

Oak land 

Oxnard-Venture.... 

Rivers ide-San Bernardino 

Sacramento. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jose . 

Sante Barbare-Senta Maria-Lo=poc. 

Santa Rosa-Petaluma 

Stockton 

Vallejo-Fairfield- Mapa. 


Colorado. . 
Bou lder~ “Longnont. 
Denver. . 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport-Hilford.... 
Martford. ° 
New Britain.... 

New Haven-Meriden... 
Stamford 
Waterbury . 


Delavare 
Wilmington? 


District of Columbia 
aah ington? 


Florida® 
Daytone Beach 
Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood-Pompano Beach. 
Fort Myers-Cape Coral 
Jacksonville. ee 
Helbourne-Titusville- Pala Ba 
Miami-Nialeah. 
Orlando 
Pensacola. 
Sarasota. 
Tallahassee 
Tampa-St Potersburg-Clearvater 


Hest Pala Beach-Boce Raton-Delray Beach. 


Georgia 
Athens 
Atlanta.... 
Augusta? 
Columbus? 
Macon-Warner Robins 


Hawaii 
Honolulu. 


Idaho 
Boise City 


Tllinois* 
Avrora-Elgin 
Bloom ingte 


Normal 
1ampaign-Urbana-Rantoul 
Chicago ° 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline* 
Decatur 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and ares 
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Table 3. Unenploynent rates by state and selected setropoliten areas -Continued 
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Includes interstate portion of area located in adjacent Pp * preliminary. 
otete. NOTE: Data refer to place of residence. Data for the 
Date are obteined directly from the Current Population Neaphis, Tennessee, metropolitan area now incluc> DeSoto County, 
Seryey. Mississippi. Estimates for 1989 have been benchmarked to 1989 
Beginning with data for Novenber 1969, labor force and Current Population Survey annual averages and may differ from 
une=p loysent estinates for Mew York City and the Los data published earlier. Except in the 11 states and 2 arcas 
Angeles-Long Beach metropolitan area are based directly on the available directly from the CPS, estimates for 1990 are 
CPs. These current estimates are not strictly consistent with provisional and will be revised when new benchmark information 
estimates for April 1968 through October 1969, which were based becomes available. See the Technical Note. 
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state, January 1990 





fH 7.0% and over 


[-] 5.5% to 6.9% 


[_] 4.0% to 5.4% 


[__] less than 4.0% 


ILLERS FROM THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The first significant labor lobby in Washington, D.C..was 
established in 1868 by the National Labor Union, according to 
"Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


+ # # 


The first labor organization was formed by the Boston 
shoemakers and coopers (barrel makers) guilds in 1648, according 
to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department 
publication. Partially because of protesting local rural 
artisans, who believed the guilds hindered free trade, the 
guilds' charters were not renewed. 


*# # #F 


The first labor organization in the building trades appeared 
in Philadelphia in 1724 as house carpenters created the 
Carpenters' Company of the City and County of Philadelphia to 
establish a "book of prices" for paying for their work, according 
to “Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department 
publication. Its “Rules of Work" called for "A price scale 
bearing a proper proposition to the price of labor with due 
regard to the increased cost of living." It was at their meeting 
house, Carpenter's Hall, that the First Continental Congress met 
in 1774. 








